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ABSTRACT 

To meet the anticipated educational needs for 
vocational agriculture teacher education during 1970-2000, vocational 
agriculture training programs were proposed for undergraduate, 
master's, specialist, and doctoral programs, and for noncredit 
inservice teacher education. The contribution of instructional 
materials, research, and placement programs are examined. Magor 
recommendations include: (1) Offer all professional undergraduate 

education courses in off-campus locations and in cooperation with 
local school districts, (2) Use internship more often at the master's 
degree level, (3) Limit age of credits acceptable for the specialist 
degree, (4) Recognize a difference between Doctor of Philosophy and 
Doctor of Education in terms of kind of dissertation required, ( 
Develop a comprehensive program of inservice teacher education, (6) 
Allocate sufficient staff time to meet the needs for instructional 
materials dealing with new needs and expanding program areas, (7) 
Assign staff research time to identify and plan programs in teacher 
education, ..and (8) Allocate state and federal funds for teacher 
education on a long-time basis. (SB) 
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Foreword 



Programs of education for the period 1970 to 2000 are at best difficult to 
visualize. The unrest on university campuses, and throughout society makes 
prediction and recommendation particularly hazardous. At the same time 
education of teachers, and their performance in the public schools of the 
nation, is a vital factor in alleviating the unrest and in bringing about 
needed reforms in the social, political and economic systems of the nation. 

This paper outlines a recommended program of training teachers, supervisors, 
and others for vocational education in agriculture. It deals primarily with 
the preparation of teachers who are able to train students for occupational 
competence. It is recognized throughout the paper that, for occupational 
competence, one must have the characteristics of good citizenship, as well as 
the skills and abilities needed for performance of needed tasks .Vocational 
education in agriculture is only one aspect of the total educational system, 
and vocational agricultural programs must be geared into the total system. 

At the same time, the recommendations are based on the fact that programs 
have unique characteristics for which teachers must be prepared, and that 
individuals, both teachers and students, have desirable characteristics which 
need to be recognized and developed. 

In contrast, many of the practices of the past 20-30 years have tended to 
ignore the unique characteristics of programs and of the people involved in 
tnem. This has resulted in attempts on the part of university administrators 
to "put all students through the same mold" in terms of general education 
courses and in terms of many professional education and student teaching 
programs. It has given rise to some of the labels students have placed on 
education courses, viz.: Mickey Mouse courses, irrelevant courses, etc. 

The recommendations in the paper are intended to chart a route from the 
present situation to a goal that should be reached in the 20-30 years 
under consideration. The evolutionary process may lag in some respects, 
and in some respects it may be speeded up. In any case we can be sure that 
change will occur. The direction of the change is the crucial issue. 

Dr. Guy Timmons, professor of agricultural education at Michigan State 
University y first suggested to the author that he undertake the project 
during the terminal leave year. It is flattering, to one who has been in 
direct contact with agricultural education continuously for more than 
fifty years, to have a colleague suggest a look to the future, it is also 
a challenge. One must not be bogged down in the past and fail so see a 
light of progress for the future. 

To assist in avoiding an over emphasis on the past and to suggest for the 
future, the author has submitted a copy of the manuscript to the following 
individuals. Each has given valuable suggestions and criticisms. 
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I , Introduction 



A. The President's Panel 

For a number of years prior to 1961 there had been much discussion and 
controversy regarding the effectiveness of the public schools in pro- 
viding education for occupational competency. Many people felt that 
traditional vocational education programs, particularly those supported 
by the National Vocational Education Acts were inadequate for training 
for modern farming, agriculture, business and industry. The programs 
had not kept pace with the changing technology in the total field of 
agriculture . 

To set in motion a program to correct this situation, President John F. 
Kennedy said, in his message to Congress on February 20, 1961: 

. . . .The National Vocational Education Acts first enacted by Congress in 
1917 and subsequently amended, have provided a program of training 
for industry, agriculture, and other occupational areas. The basic 
purpose of our vocational education effort is sound and sufficiently 
broad to provide a basis for meeting future needs. However, the 
technological changes which have occurred in all occupations call for 
a review and re-evaluation of these acts, with a view toward their 
modernization 

To that end, I am requesting the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to convene an advisory body drawn from the education profes- 
sion, labor, industry, and agriculture, as well as lay public, 
together with representatives from the Departments of Agriculture, 
and Labor, to be charged with the responsibility of reviewing and 
evaluating the current National Vocational Education Acts, and making 
recommendations for improving and redirecting the program....^ 

When the panel issued its report in 1963 its recommendations reflected the 
need for changes in the vocational education programs in terms of, not 
only increasing financial support by the Federal government, but also 
in terms of the nature of programs. 



* Quoted in, U. S. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education. Education 
for a Changing World of Work. 0E 80026. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1963. p. iii. 
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Responding to the recommendations of the panel and the demands of 
society, Congress passed the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
subsequently has passed additional legislation affecting vocational 
education programs in the nation. The provisions of these acts which 
relate to the program of vocational agricultural education include: 

1. The expansion of the scope of training to all occupations 
"where a knowledge of agriculture is needed." 

2. Integration of content to better prepare students for their 
careers. In effect this provision would bring about many 

across the board" learning activities, and would require 
teachers with an understanding of the many facets of voca- 
tional competence. 

3. Technician level training. This encourages training being 
offered in post -high school situations. 

4. Professional preparation of teachers. - 

5. Preparation of instructional materials. 

6. Programs for the disadvantaged. 

® * Legis lation, A Response to Social Pressure 

The recent legislation, reflecting the demands of society, has 
established the need for new kinds of teachers of vocational 
agriculture. No longer can teachers confine their instructional 
progiams to "training for farming." They must also provide training 
to prepare students for careers in many areas of agricultural business 
and industry, and they must be able to help each student reach his 
specific occupational objective even though the class is made up of 
students with diverse objectives. 

C. Purpose of the Paper 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline a program of teacher 
education in vocational agriculture which will meet the anticipated 
needs in the years 1970-2000. Obviously such a program will need 
to be adaptable in terms of: 

1. changing agricultural technology 

2. changing professional techniques and standards 

3. changing patterns as to the scope of the program 

The paper will be limited to teacher preparation in vocational 
agriculture . 
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It is recognized that the teachers will be responsible for the 
vocational preparation of many students in areas not traditionally 
recognized as agriculture. For example, training for sales and 
service work in farm power and equipment, ornamental horticulture, 
forestry and many other areas will require abilities in communication, 
salesmanship, human relations, science and others. These abilities 
may appropriately be taught in non-agricultural classes provided that 
students are able to make adequate application to their respective 
vocational areas. In other words, teachers need to work together 
to shape curriculum which will meet the needs of a wide variety of 
students in a class . The teacher" of agriculture will need to work 
with the teachers of communications, salesmanship, human relations, 
science and others to make sure that all aspects of the instruc- 
tional program are adequately carried ou t. To accomplish this kind 
of integration, teachers will need to be trained to coordinate their 
efforts to a greater degree than is currently practiced. 

Included in the paper will be: 

1. The introduction--a statement of the problem. 

2. Responsibility for training teachers of vocational agriculture. 

3. The program of agricultural education. 



4. Recruiting for teaching. 



5. 


The training program. 






6. 


Instructional materials. 






7. 


Research program. 






8. 


Placement ai. d follow-up. 






9. 


Contributions to the national program. 






10. 


Allocation of State and Federal Teacher 


Education 


Funds . 


11. 


Joint training Program with Cooperative 


Extension 


Service . 


12. 


Summary. 







While it is essential for teacher education institutions to prepare 
teachers so that they may qualify for certificates to teach under the 
laws of the state, it is equally important that individuals be able 
to demonstrate competencies required of teachers. As a long-time 
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goal the demonstration of competencies should be substituted 
for the current practice of requiring specified credit hours in 
speci ^ ic areas as the basis for state certification. (See pages 




II. Responsibility for Training 

Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 

In the years following the passage of the Smith -Hughes Act in 1917* 
training for farming" was recognized as the primary purpose of the 
section of the act dealing with agriculture. This interpretation 
persisted into the 1950’s when it became clear that many of the 
functions previously performed on the farm had been transferred to 
agricultural business located in the cities. For example, farmers 
no longer raise horses for farm power-- instead they buy tractors 
manufactured in urban communities. They no longer raise grain and 
forage for draft horses --instead they purchase tractor fuel which 
is delivered to the farm by tank truck. 

It soon became clear that persons performing these functions of 
sales and service need a knowledge and understanding of agriculture 
as do the persons operating or working on the farm.** 
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*Public Act 347 -64th Congress -1917. 

^ ®^-8^i^cant number or studies have been made during the 1960 ’s 
to determine competencies needed by employees in various kinds of 
agricultural business. The following specific items dealing with 
needed competencies are listed in the bibliography. 

1. Vocational competencies for the Performance of Essential 
Activities for the Sales Function by Sales Personnel in 
the Feed Industry, and the Loci at which the competencies 
could be taught. 

2. Approach to Curriculum for Vocational Education. 

3. The Importance of Activities Performed in Functions of the 
Farm Machinery Industry as a Basis for Training Programs. 

4. Vocational Competencies Needed for Employment in the 
Feed Industry. 

5. Competencies in Agriculture Needed by Males Employed in 
Retail Fertilizer Distribution. 

6. Competencies in Agriculture Needed by Males Employed in 
Country Elevator Grain Marketing. 

7. Competencies in Agriculture Needed by Males Employed in 
Retail Farm Machinery Distribution. 

8. Competencies in Agriculture Needed by Males Employed in 
Wholesale Farm Machinery Distribution. 

9. Competencies in Agriculture Needed by Males Employed in 
Retail Feed Distribution. 
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The increase in number of persons performing these functions of sales 
and service, highlighted the need for competencies in agriculture 

persons contacting farmers for purposes of selling and/or provid- 
lng ser-vices need a knowledge and understanding of agriculture as 
well as the persons operating or working on the farm. In addition, 
e changes m size of farms, improvements in transportation and 
marketing procedures, the increased specialization in the 
arming operations, and others have changed the kinds of competen- 
farmer 66 & ^ armer s as well as those who d6al directly with 

As thes, changes have occurred in agricultural technology, it has 
ecome necessary to develop a program of teacher education, to 
provide teachers competent in terms of agricultural technology and 
terms of appropriate professional standards and practices. 

Training teachers of vocational agriculture has been recognized as 
a responsibility of Lan^ Grant Institutions since 1907 when the 
Nelson Amendment provided appropriations for the "more complete 

endowment and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.... 

^n3-a 6d ’ that Sai f colle § es ma y use a portion of this money for 
providmg courses for the special preparation of instructors for 
teaching the elements of agriculture and mechanic arts.* 

The Nelson Amendment thus linked the training of instructors in 
agriculture with the colleges of agriculture in the Land Grant 

IVtnnJ l Le . subse ? uent legislation has placed the administration 
teacher training m vocational agriculture in a different agency 

o government, the relationship of vocational agriculture teachers 
as an arm of the colleges of agriculture in the respective states 
has persisted through the years. 



*Public Law 34:1281, U. S. Statues at Large. Nelson Amendment 
of the Land Grant Act of 1890. March 4, 1907 
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As indicated by President Kennedy's statement (see page 6) 
the changes in the occupational structure in American society 
resulted in the need for legislation supporting vocational 
education. As a result the Congress of 1963 and 1968 authorized 
the expansion of vocational education programs. This more 
recent legislation has broadened the areas for which teachers 
of vocational agriculture must be trained to prepare students 
for careers in such fields as:* 



Farming 

Irrigation 

Forestry 

Farm Buildings 

Landscape 

Nursery 

Horticulture 

Agricultural Chemicals 

Farm Power and equipment 

Farm (rural) electricty 

Food Processing 



Natural Resources 
Rural Recreation 
Feed 

Fertilizers 

Seed 

Petroleum for Agricultural Uses 
Agricultural Farm and Business Management 

Others 



The responsibility for training teachers of vocational agriculture is 
delegated by the Federal government to the respective States. In 
the states the appropriate State Board delegates the teacher training 
function to specific institutions. Practices vary among the states. 
In some states the responsibility is delegated to the Land Grant 
University. In others it is delegated not only to the Land Grant 
University but also to one or more of the state supported regional 
or state colleges and universities where adequate staff and 
facilities for needed training are available. 



In approximately one-half of the institutions delegated to prepare 
teachers of vocational agriculture, the programs are administered 
in the College of Education and in approximately one-half, the 
programs are administered in the College of Agriculture. 

This paper is based on the assumption that at Michigan State University 
training teachers of vocational agriculture will continue to be a joint 
responsibility of the Colleges of Agriculture and Education with programs 
approved by the all university committee on teacher education, and 
with the allocation of special state and federal vocational teacher 
education funds administered in the College of Education. 



ij . * See Vocational. Education and Occupations . Bui . OE80061: Washington, 

| C. : Superintendent of Documents, 1969 for a more complete list of 

| agricultural occupations for which training may be given. 

18 
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Ill . The Program of Agricultural Education 



A * Teaching Agriculture, A Function of the Public Schools 

Teaching agriculture has been recognized as a function of the 
public schools in Michigan and throughout the nation for many 
years. Agriculture was taught in approximately 300 rural 
schools in Michigan by 1906, and the 1908-1909 report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shows approximately 1000 
rural schools in the state giving some agricultural instruction. 

In the same year North Adams was reported as the first high school 
in the state teaching a full course of agricultural education.* 
These programs represent the beginnings of an effort on the part 
of public schools to accomplish the objective of "occupational 
competence which is included in many statements as one of the 
aims of public education.** 



As indicated above the program of vocational agriculture has 
expanded in terms of the variety of occupations for which training 
in agriculture is needed. Recent federal legislation has also 
expanded the responsibility in terms of people to be served. In 
addition to offering education in agriculture to high school boys, 
out -of -school youth and adults who are farming or who are seeking 
to become established in farming, the recent recommendations in 
The Bridge Bet ween Man and His Work are interpreted to include 
responsibility for training: 

(a) in agriculture at the high school and/or the post 
high-school level (commonly in the high school, 

community college, area vocational schools and technical 
institutes) . 



* Fern, George H. and Harriet H. Carr. History of vocational 
agricultural ed ucation in Michigan. An unpublished manuscript, 
prepared by authority of Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Copy in the State Library, Lansing, Michigan. 

** See 

(1) The Burposes of Education in American Democracy, pp.91-106. 

(2) Educational Policies Commission. The Central Purpose of 
American Education, pp. 1-2 

(3) Imperatives in Education, pp. 20-41 
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(b) in junior high schools, particularly in relation to 
career information and choice. 

(c) in the elementary schools, in teriu of developing 
better understanding of the "world of work." 

(d) in adult classes for persons engaged in farming and in 
agricultural businesses, to assist them in adjusting to 
changing technology, new methods, new products and new 
needs of people. 

(e) at all levels in the economically depressed areas, 
both in rural and urban situations. 

In addition the Rural Manpower programs, developed cooperatively 
by State and Federal Departments of Labor and Education and the 
Cooperative Extension Service of fer , training and retraining 
programs for adults who are "unemployed or underemployed." 

In cases where these programs deal with farming or agricultural 
business and industry, trained teachers of agriculture are needed. 

Pfiopls to be served by the instructional program in vocational 
agriculture 

The implementation of this program requires teachers who can 
provide training to develop workers at all levels of competence 
from the lowest forms of labor required, to the technical and 
professional levels, and with a wide variety of skills and 
abilities among the workers. Such workers are needed for pro- 
ducing, processing, distributing, and utilizing products of the 
agricultural industry. 

The teacher education program in vocational agriculture for the 1970 
through 2000 period should include provision for training those who 
are preparing to teach in the public school, technical institute 
and communit y college, and also other educational personnel, such 
as cooperative extension workers, personnel assigned by universities 
and/or t he U. S. government to educational work in agriculture 
(both f arming and agricultural business and industry) in foreign 
countries . 



C. Need for the Program of Vocational Agriculture 
1 . The World Food Situation 

Authorities such as William and Paul Paddock and George 
Borgstrom are pessimistic about the possibility of averting 
famine throughout the world. They point to the rapidly 
increasing population and the lagging food production and 
point out that we cannot expand food production rapidly 
enough to avert famine. 
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Other authorities, on the other hand, point to the recent break- 
throughs in improved varieties, improved cultural practices and other 
developments in food production. They hold out the hope that, by 
implementing the new discoveries, we may be able to avert the famine 
faced by many areas of the world. For example see the report by 
S.H. Wittwer, listed in the bibliography. 

When the technical, social and political problems associated with 
food production, distribution and processing are considered, it is 
evident that the Land Grant l »iversity system must devote much 
energy and resources to provide an adequate supply of well trained 
teachers of agriculture, capable of carrying the message of food 
not only in the United States, but throughout the world. 

2 . The National Agricultural Situation 

The national agricultural situation and its implications 
for vocational education represents one of the important 
segments of the industrial -economic complex for which 
training is needed. 

As technology has increased, the need for more sophisticated 
training of workers has become more acute. Many groups, 
representing segments of agricultural business and industry, 
have emphasized the need for more and better trained employees. 
Evidence of the need can be obtained through reports of 
associations of agricultural business and industry, or farmers, 
such as those of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, the National Nurserymens Association, the 
National and State Farm Equipment Dealers Association, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and others. 

Studies by vocational educators also reveal the need for 
trained people for farming and for agricultural business 
or business in which knowledge of agriculture is needed. 

These include persons who may be trained in their high school 
program for entry jobs as well as those trained at the 
technician level at the time of graduation from community 
colleges and technical institutes, and those who are trained 
at the professional level at colleges and universities, 

3 . Need for Trained Teachers for the Program 

All these expressions and evidences of need emphasize the 
necessity for a teacher education program geared to train 
teachers capable of providing the education and training 
needed by persons for successful and worthwhile careers in 
agriculture. 
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It is clear that teachers of vocational agriculture for the future 
need different training than is being provided for teachers now 
being trained. New technology has brought a..„-ut the need for 
teachers to acquire new understanding and skill. New developments 
in farming and agricultural business, ana new teaching methods 
and materials will require constant modification of teacher 
education programs in terms of technical subject matter content 
and teaching techniques. It is equally apparent that new develop- 
ments in our knowledge of learning, of teaching methods and of 
other aspects of professional understandings and abilities will 
require constant modification of the program for the professional 
education of teachers. In this connection, it is well to keep in 
mind that the comp e tency of the teacher is more important than 
th e number of courses or credit hours accumulated on a transcript 
or the amount of occupational experience the teacher has had. A 
long-time aim of teacher educators should be to move away from 
Peasant methods o f certifying teachers and move towa rd: 

L * a care fully developed list of competencies needed by the 
teacher .* “ 1 

^ • a carefully d eveloped set of criteria for measuring the 
competence of the teacher or prospective teacher in terms 
of his performance. 

^ • certification on the basis of demonstrated performance and 
on rec ommendation of the training institution. 

In this connection Conant states*. 

.Therefore I propose that for certification purposes the states 
focus their attention on this aspect (practice teaching) of 
teacher education. To be sure, practice teaching is not the 
only important part of teacher education, so I also recommend 
that the state should demand of the college president a state- 
ment that a particular candidate has completed what his entire 
faculty-- academic and professional --considers a well designed 
teacher preprration program. But I have encountered no res- 
ponsible group denying that practice teaching is an important 
part of a good program, though there is a great deal of dif- 
ference of opinion about every other component. Moreover, 
though no one could tell by a student l s achievement in a chem- 
istry course whether he could work well with adolescents in 



* A beginning attempt in this direction is in : A Teaching Profile 

Handbook for Supervising Teachers . See bibliography. " 



a secondary school classroom, anyone who watched ’;im teach a 
high school class in chemistry might well discover inadequacies 
either in his knowledge of chemistry or in his ability to 
teach it to adolescents. Of all the components of a teacher 
education, the situation in which the candidate for certification 
actually teaches --the practice teaching situation provides the 
best chance of assessing his mastery of the knowledge and skill 
required of an effective teacher. For this reason the course 
n practice teaching, and the closely related course in methods 
of teaching that subject--a course which loses much of its value 
if not tied closely to practice teaching-- are all that I believe 
the state need require. The state should insist that the colleges 
and the public school systems responsible for practice teaching 
provide conditions under which a careful appraisal is possible. 
This means that the practice teaching situations must be well 
conducted and well supervised by the kind of public school~and 
collegiate personnel who are capable of judging a potential 
teacher’s total performance.* 

Such a program of certification will require modification of state 
certification codes as well as the development of the criteria needed 
for adequate measurement of competency. For example, the teacher 
certification code would no longer require a specified number of 
credits in professional education courses, or in technical subject 
matter courses. If a student could demonstrate teaching competency 
in an area, he would be qualified for a teacher's certificate, so 
far as that area is concerned. It should be emphasized that teaching 
competency involves not only ability to use acceptable teaching 
techniques, but also it requires adequate technical knowledge and 
ability. This basis for teacher certification would not neces- 
sarily affect qualification for a degree, but it would enable those 
who are able to demonstrate competencies without completing courses, 
to broaden their education by enrolling for other courses to apply 
toward a degree. 



* Conant, James B. The Certification of Teachers; The Restricted 
State Approved Program Approach. (In Freedom With Responsibility 
in Teacher Education.) 17th Yearbook of the American Association 

° f f ° r Teacher Education. 1201 16th St., N. W. Washington, 

D. C. 20036: The Association, Page 16. 
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The lag in changing state codes, to meet the need for application of 
the idea of certification on the basis of competencies will likely 
not be accomplished within the 20-30 years we are considering in this 
paper. Consequently, the criteria for the degree and the certifica- 
tion described in this paper are in terms of credit hours . As 
rapidly as the competency idea is adopted, the qualificatiorTTor 
certi fication should be translated to the competency basis. 
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IV. Recruiting for Teaching 



The problem of recruiting, not only for teaching vocational 
agriculture, but also for many other fields of agriculture where 
trained personnel are vitally needed has been complicated by the 
failure to identify the specific occupations in farming and 
agricultural business where a knowledge of agriculture is needed. 

In this section we will brieily outline a program of recruiting 
for teaching vocational agriculture. We will consider: A. Who 

should be recruited; B. Program for recruiting; C. Responsibilities 
and assignments for recruiting. 

A . Who Should Be Recruited 

1 • Recruiting High School and Community College Graduates for 
^University Training in the Vocational Agriculture Teacher 
Education Program. 



Recruiting high school and community college graduates for univer- 
sity training involves providing complete and accurate information 
as to the need for occupational experience, which may be acquired 
prior to enrolling in the university, opportunities in the field, 
numbers needed and the normal kinds of information concerning 
salaries, promotions, working conditions, and the like. Experience 
has shown that teachers and counselors are not well informed of 
the acute shortage of trained personnel in the agricultural education 
field and that many more students would be available for the 
teacher education program if they could be made aware of the oppor- 
tunities , 

2 * Recruiting Persons for Teaching --from Agricultural Business 
and Industry and from Farming. 

Teacher educators in vocational agriculture have depended quite 
largely on preparing an adequate supply of teachers through the 
regular baccalaureate degree program. The major exception has 
been in the use of "special teachers" for some adult classes in 
vocational agriculture and for below college level veterans training 
programs following World War II. 

However, with the expansion of the program of vocational agriculture 
to the community college and vocational-technical school level, the 
possibility of recruiting teachers from agricultural business and 
industry and from specialists in certain aspects of agriculture, 
is greatly increased. 



Recruiting of thes e persons for teaching involves determining the 
o p p ortun ities an d needs for teachers, and furnishing the information 
through appropriate channels to prospective teachers, school " 

administrators a nd counselors. As these people are recruited for 
t eaching t — the teacher education institution must be ready and able 

offer appropri ate training to complete the qualification of t he 
recruits for teaching. 

3. Standards for Those t ■ be Recruited 

Prospective students for teacher education need to be made aware 
of the requirements for admission to the program in terms of 
scholarship and the requirements fjr certification. 

While scholarship standards for admission to teacher education 
may not actually help to identify potentially good teachers, 
never -the-less high school and community college students must 
be informed of institutional requirements for admission. This 
should be incorporated as part of the recruitment program. Teacher 
educators and others engaged in the recruitment process need to 
be sure that accurate and complete information is furnished to 
students concerning these requirements. 

— — — s . am . (g time teach er educators, including those in agricultural 

education should im mediately undertake studies to identify potentially 
outstanding te achers on bases other than traditional academic 
scholarship , ” 

One of the fundamental principles of a vocational program is that 
the teacher is experienced in the occupation for which he is pro- 
viding training. Some of this experience may be obtained by 
students after high school graduation and some of it may be obtained 
during the years the student is in high school or in the community 
college. Some students may gain needed experience, before or during 
the time they are enrolled in the university. Experience in farming, 
and/or some other type of agricultural business, may also help 
students to decide if they wish to become professional educators 
in the agiicultural field. In this respect the occupational experience 
program is a distinct aspect of the recruitment program. 

A .Program for Recruiting Prospective Teachers 

1. Sources of Recruits 



The program for recruiting prospective teachers will require contacts 
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by staff members in agricultural education with schools (both high 
schools and community colleges) where counselors, teachers and 
administrators as well as students can be made aware f the needs 
and opportunities for teachers. Recruiting prospective teachers 
from the labor force in agricultural business and industry may 
be accomplished through the respective trade associations and through 
reports and articles in appropriate trade journals. 

Examples include such activities as presentation of Agricultural 
Careers opportunities such as provided by specialists in agriculture 
education at Farmers Week in 1969; exhibits at youth conventions 
such as those presented at the National FFA Convention in 1969 
by forty-two associations representing agriculture, and many articles 
in trade journals in the agricultural field. 

In many cases competent employees of an agricultural business can 
be made available to teach, either on a full-time or a part-time 
basis. In some cases appropriate employees are assigned by their 
company management, to teach in a public school program for a portion 
of their time. While the arrangement needs to be carefully con- 
trolled in the public interest, the procedure offers excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure well qualified talent for specific courses or 
parts of courses. 



Recruitment of such personnel for teaching involves informing 
agricultural business managers and their employees of the needs 
and the opportunities for employment as a teacher and particularly 
of the opportunity to be of service to the industry and to the 
people they would help to train. 

2 • Infor mation as to Requirements for Entry and Advancement 
in the Teaching Profession. 

Not only must the recruitment program provide information as to 
employment opportunities in teaching, but also the program must 
provide information regarding requirements for entry and advance- 
ment in the teaching profession. 



In the case of prospective teachers of vocational agriculture, 
information should be provided as to the levels at which teachers 
may be employed. For example will they be employed as teachers 
at the junior high school, senior high school, community collage 
or other level? The opportunities in differentiated staffing 
situations, to qualify for certain levels of instructional work 
should also be included. (See Rages 42-45) 

The opportunities for advancement in terms of position and in 
terms of salary should be provided through experience 
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and through additional professional work at the university 
should be considered. In the case of individuals recruited from 
business and industry, the opportunities for continuing part-time 
employment will be considered. S P 

Prospective teachers should be fully informed as to the need for 
ontmued training following initial certification. In this 
connection, much' of the incentive for additional training is in 
the salary increases that accompany additional course credits 
However, we believe that candidates for teaching positions must 
be made aware of the necessity for keeping up-to-date both teen- 
nically and professionally if they continue to be effective 
teachers ; In some cases this up-grading might mean employment 
in a business for experience. In other cases it might mean 
additional courses in the university, and in other cases it 

might mean a well organized program of independent study o*- an 
internship, J 

^ * Staff Respo nsibilities and Assignments 

Fu rnishing adequate informati o n for use as a base for recrui t-incr 
wjJ.1 require extensive a nd continuing research on the part of & 
t he teacher education staf f in the training institutionT 

Presentation of the information must be provided through articles 
and reports in professional journals, trade journals, trade 
association releases and other media. Also presentation will be 
made through such media as television and radio, displays at 
conferences (professional education conferences, youth conferences 
an trade conferences), talks at appropriate gatherings and the like 

It should be noted that some aspects of the recruiting function of 

the teacher je ducat ion program may be classified as one of th fl 

r esearch activities appropria te to vocational teacher educat ion 
^eluding agricultural educat i on. It should also be noted that 
t he information gathere d under the recruiting program is essentia l 
IT 5 be* 515 for instruc tio naljmaterials need ed for teaching stud ents 
at, the ] uni or high s chool, s enior high school and even post- high 
school levels regardi ng occupational opportunities. This i* 
recognized as an essential part of vocational training under the 
vocational education acts of 1963* and 1968**. 

Also involved in the vocational agricultural staff responsibilities 

^ r !u rUltl u S ~ — n6ed — a CQQ P erat ive working relation ship 
wi_ th those who are tra ining counselors and with counselors in 1o7,1 
schools . 



* Public Laiw 88-210, 88th Congress, 1963 

**Public Law 90-576, 90th Congress, 1968 
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An awareness of the need for vocational agriculture teachers in the 
public schools and communi ty colleges, and of the characteristics 
of instructors is required. The staff in agricultural education 
must be in po sition to provide needed information based on adequate 
research and in terms of the program of agricultural education to 
be developed. 

1 • Resp onsibilities of Agricultural Business for Recruiting 

As indicated above, persons in agricultural business and 
industry including those in farming have a responsibility 
for recruiting persons for teaching. These responsibilities 
may be discharged through the various trade associations 
as well as through individual businesses. Information must 
be continuously provided as to the need for teachers, the 
abilities and understandings needed by the teachers and the 
career opportunities available for agricultural teaching. 

2 • Responsibility of Staff to College of Agriculture and Others 

Vocational funds for training prospective teachers of 
vocational agriculture at the undergraduate level will 
probably continue to be administered in' the College of 
Education and with the professional preparation (education 
courses including student teaching) being offered by the 
College of Education. This places a responsibility on 
the staff in agricultural education to coordinate recruiting 
activities with those of the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Education. The program of recruiting should be developed 
in cooperation with the appropriate staff members in each 
of the colleges. 

3 • Coordination of Recruitment Activities with Others in the 
University 

Coordination of the vocational agricultural education staff 
activities with the college wide programs is essential. At 
the same time, it must be recognized that the university 
wide and the college wide recruitment programs need to be 
supplemented for a number of specialized areas such as vocational 
agriculture , in order to meet the need for teachers in 
these areas. 

4. Prospective Post -Secondary Personnel 

Post -secondary teachers are currently not required to have 
teaching certificateeissued by the state. -Administrators 
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normally expect them to possess a Master's Degree.* 

However, administrators of community colleges where 
vocational programs are offered are recognizing the need 
for professional as well as technical training of teachers. ** 
It is a responsibility of teacher education in vocational 
agriculture to offer needed training in this area and to 
direct the students in selecting appropriate programs of 
study. The program may be somewhat different from that 
offered the prospective high school teacher of vocational 
agriculture, since minimum preparation will require a 
Master's Degree as well as needed professional training in 
education . 

5 . Junior High School Teachers 

Junior high school students are at an age where they are 
interested in careers and where they need career information. 
For the most part they will not want to finalize their 
choice of a career but will want to make tentative choices 
of broad career areas . The teacher of vocational agriculture 
must be able to assist teachers and counselors in helping 
their students in their consideration of careers in the total 
agricultural field, as well as to work directly with the 
students on appropriate occasions. 

6 . Elementary Teachers 

Recent proposed legislation has suggested that children in 
the elementary grades develop concepts of "the world of 
work" as a basis, later on, for choosing a career. Included 
in these proposals is the suggestion that teachers of 
vocational agriculture should assist in acquainting pupils 
with the agricultural aspects of the world of work, as part 
of a program to give elementary pupils a better understanding 
of the world of work. Whether vocational teachers work with 
elementary teachers to accomplish this purpose, or whether 
it is to be accomplished by other means, the teacher of 
vocational agriculture will need to be trained to the extent 
necessary to cooperate in the activity. 



*For use of federal vocational funds, it is necessary to approve 
(certify) vocational instructors. The State Board of Education 
may issue Special one-year certificates for this purpose. 

* *Conference on Technical Programs in Agriculture. Held at Albert 
Pick Motel, East Lansing, Michigan, January 30, 1969. Unpublished 
mimeo, 1 p. "Summary of Outcomes." Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
Department of Education. 



7 . The Manpower Program 

The Manpower Training Program in rural areas needs teachers 
of vocational agriculture who are able to train unemployed 
or underemployed adults. The purpose of this program is 
to make these people employable through the development of 
needed attitudes , knowledge and appropriate skills for a 
specific job, or cluster of jobs. 

It is evident that teachers of agriculture in the future will be 
called upon for many different kinds of teaching activities. No 
one individual will be equally skilled in all aspects of the pro- 
gram. However, every teacher of vocational agriculture will need 
to be competent in some of these areas. In addition , as differ- 
entiated staffing develops in the vocational agricultural program, 
it is likely that the additional training needed for reaching 
higher levels in the differentiated teaching program will help 
teachers develop competence in new aspects of the program. 

In the next section we will consider the programs for training 
teachers of vocational agriculture. These will be considered 
under the headings of (1) The undergraduate teacher education 
programs, (2) The Masters program, (3) The Specialist program and 
(4) The Doctoral program. 
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V. The Teacher Education Program 



A. The Undergraduate Teacher Education Program 



1 . Clientele to be Served 



a. Prospective High School Teachers 

Prospective high school teachers in vocational 
agriculture represent one group to be trained in the 
undergraduate program. Upon completion of the program 
the individual should have a B. S. degree and be certified 
by the state as a teacher of vocational agriculture.* 

As indicated on page3 3the teacher may have completed 
a "general agriculture" major or a major in a specific 
area of agriculture. 

b. Prospective Community College Teachers 

Many community college teachers in vocational 
agriculture will be drawn from the ranks of high school 
teachers who have acquired a Master's Degree and who 
prefer to teach at the community college level. Others 
will have the goal of going directly into community 
college teaching. At the undergraduate level it is 
recommended that the training program for these 
individuals be the same as for those who plan to become 
high school teachers of vocational agriculture. 

c. Prospective Teachers of Adults 

Many teachers of vocational agriculture include 
teaching adults as part of the load. Relatively few 
devote full time to this activity. As the program 
of agricultural education expands into fields of 
agricultural business and industry, forestry, rural 
recreation and others and as the Rural Manpower Training 
Program expands, there will be increasing need for 
teachers of adults. 

As a joint training program is developed with the 
Cooperative Extension Service, it will be advisable 
to offer more of the student teaching program at the 
adult level. In some cases, particularly for those 
who plan careers in the Cooperative Extension Service, 



*State Board of Education Rules Governing the Certification of Michigan 
Teachers. Lansing, Michigan: Department of Education Bureau of Higher 
Education. July 1967. pp.2-3. S 



or those who plan to teach exclusively at the adult level, 
the student teaching may be offered entirely in adult 
education programs. ( See item e, below.) 

d. Elementary and Junior High School Teachers 



Elementary and junior high school teachers need to be 
prepared to help their students develop an understanding 
of the world of work and begin to make tentative choices 
of careers. To assi st these teachers and/or prospective 
teachers with these understandings and abilities, members 
of the staff in agricultural education should be available 
to work with elementary and secondary teacher educators in 
the development, use and presentation of materials to these 
non -vocational prospective teachers. ” 



e. Prospective Extension Personnel 

Prospective extension personnel can profit from training 
similar to the professional education training offered to 
vocational teacher education students. A program for 
offering such tra ining for prospective extension personnel 
should be developed with the Cooperative Extension Service 
and offered lointly by agricultural education and cooperative 
extension pe rsonnel. While such a program does not presently 
exist in Mi chigan (academic year 1969-1970) it does represent 
a program that, should be developed. 

2 . Program Content 

In his book, A Design for Teacher Education, Masoner states, 

This professional program... must grow in an atm'oshpere of 
education, research and service, with a true climate of learning. 
It must be a program in which there is an integration of lib- 
eral and professional studies through a five-year curriculum 
with significant opportunities for integration of theory and 
practice through observation, participation, and practice 
culminating in a true internship experience.* 



* Masoner. Paul. A Design for Teacher Education. Pittsburgh: 
University Press. 1963. 42 pp. (Horace Mann Lecture, 1963) 
pp. 40-41 
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While the teacher education program at Michigan State University 
has not achieved the standards suggested by Masoner, some progress 
has been made, and it is hoped that the progress has been in a 
direction to help achieve in terms of Maooner's suggestions. 

a. General Education 

General education credits and courses are commonly defined as 
those courses needed by everyone with a university degree which 
are necessary to participate in the society as a well trained 
individual . However, there are differences of opinion as to 
what constitutes a liberal education. Conant states: * 

In any discussion about the idea of a liberally educated 
man, one encounters differences of opinion as to what this 
expression means; and there is a great variety of programs 
reflecting these diverse opinions. A cynic might be tempted 
to define a liberal educationa/3, a four year exposure to an 
experience prescribed by a group of professors, each of 
whom has prime allegiance to his own academic discipline. 

The programs in many institutions seem to have been 
developed not by careful consideration of a group but by a 
process called academic logrolling.... In any event, one 
finds a complete lack of agreement on what constitutes a 
satisfactory general education program for future teacher.... 

When one examines the courses in education, one finds 
almost as much confusion as exists in general education. 

Here the cynic might well say that the professors are 
jealous of their share of the student's time but are ill- 
prepared to use it well. 

Academic professors and professors of education are in 
complete agreement only on one point: that practice teaching, 

if well conducted, is important. Aside from practice 
teaching and the accompanying methods course, there is little 
agreement among professors of education on the nature of 
the corpus of knowledge they are expecting to transmit to 
the future teacher. 



k k k 



* Conant, James B. The Education of American Teachers. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1963. pp. 209-210. 
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Conant goes 
State Board 



on to recommend to a chief state school 
of Education or a Legislature that: 



officer , 



a 



For certification purposes the state should require only (a) that 
a candidate hold a baccalaureate degree from a legitimate college 
or university; (b) that he submit evidence of having successfully 
performed as a student teacher under the direction of college and 
public school personnel in whom the State Department has confidence, 
and in a practice-teaching situation of which the State Department 
approves; and (c) that he hold a specifically endorsed certificate 
from a college or university which, in issuing the document, attests 
that the institution as a whole considers the person adequately 
prepared to teach in a designated field or grade level. 



The courses indicated on page 33 may be considered for this purpose. 
However, in making this suggestion it is recognized that much of the 
teaching in these courses at Michigan State University has been 
severely criticized. 



While the basic idea of these courses is sound, there is serious 
doubt that a requirement of specific courses will achieve the 
desired remits. Requiring the courses of all students guarantees 
a captive audience that encourages instructors to do "less 
than their best." At the same time, students are likely to resent 
being forced into the courses for which they see no immediate need 
and which many feel are very poorly presented. 




5 Technical Education 

Technical training for teachers of vocational agriculture has 
traditionally had a general agriculture emphasis. Students who 
indicated that they planned to qualify as teachers of vocational 
agriculture have been expected to take one or two courses in 
I several areas of technical subject matter in the College of Agri- 

culture. For example, the prospective teacher of agriculture has 
been expected to take one or two (possibly three) courses in 
animal husbandry, dairy husbandry and poultry husbandry; two or 
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three courses in agronomy; farm management; agricultural 
mechanics; horticulture; forestry and the like. 

With increasing technology applied to agriculture, and with in- 
creasing specialization required of employees, both in farming 
and in agricultural business, it has become necessary for teachers 
of vocational agriculture to know ^much more about one area of 
agriculture, " even though they may know little about other 
areas . 

For example a student who plans to teach in a situation where 
ornamental horticulture is taught, would specialize in courses 
related to this field for his technical agricultural preparation. 

On the other hand, a student preparing to teach vocational 
agriculture in a livestock producing area would probably 
specialize in animal husbandry or dairy husbandry for his tech- 
nical preparation. 

Chart 2, on page 34 indicates a number of areas of specialization 
from which undergraduates may choose. Note that the generalist is 
still listed. For many programs of vocational agriculture 
particularly at the high school level, it is desirable for a 
teacher to be a generalist and to have an understanding of the 
broad field of agriculture. This breadth of understanding is 
certainly necessary for teachers of agriculture who work with 
other teachers or students at the elementary and junior high 
school levels. 

It is recognized that the degree of specialization recommended 
here may cause a problem of placement, if not of certification of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. We recommend that graduates 
be recommended for certification when they hav e comp 1 e t ed the 
professional education program indicated in Chart I , page 33, 
and when they have completed one of the areas of specialization 
sugges ted in Chart 2, page 3 4, or when they can demonstrate com - 
peten cy in these areas in terms of previously formulated objectives. 
This places the responsibility for selection of candidates for 
teaching positions on the hiring agency. The transcript of credits 
accompanying the credentials of the candidate will provide the 
hiring agent with information regarding the technical competence 
of the candidate. 
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c. Professional Education 

The program of courses for undergraduates who are planning to 
become teachers of vocational agriculture is outlined in Chart 
I, page 33 

The professional courses including student teaching, sociology of 
education, psychology of education and methods of teaching are 
recommended to be offered in the field . * Under this program students 
would be expected to spend full-time in off-campus centers under 
the direction of a member of the College of Education faculty. In 
this environment, the barriers between education courses should 
be broken and the application of principles normally included in 
the respective courses would become meaningful, since students 
would have the school and community as a laboratory in which 
to study the application of principles included in the course 
content . 

d. Occupational Experience for Teachers 

One of the fundamental characteristics of vocational teachers is that 
they must have had experience in the field in which they are 
providing training. In the past, teachers of agriculture have met 
this requirement by having had at least two years of agricultural 
experience after age 15 and before they were recommended by Michigan 
State University for certification. 

The expansion of the program of vocational agriculture into 
agricultural areas other than farming has made it advisable 
for prospective teachers to choose areas in which they would 
secure their experience. Also, due to restrictions on employment, 
in terms of age and other factors, some students must delay 
their experience program and meet the qualification while in 
college . 

The accompanying chart, page 35 adapted from one by Dr. H. 

Paul Sweany suggests a sequence of college courses and work 
experience which will help a student meet the requirement of 
"experience in the occupation" needed for qualification of 
vocational agriculture teachers. 



* See Conant , James B. The Education of American Teachers, pp.59-62, 
for related discussion. 
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In addition to experience in the occupation in terms of work 
experience, it is essential that teachers of vocational agriculture 
have the ability to communicate with farmers and personnel in 
agricultural business and industry. They must understand and 

l* values , and be able to apply scientific principles 
to the solution of agricultural problems. 



The program for providing experi 
be designed to accomplish these 
appreciations. 



ence in the occupation should 
abilities, understandings and 



We recommend that criteria be developed by the staff in agricultural 
e ucation to measure the competence of students in terms of occupational 
xpenence objectives. Students who meet minimum standards mav 

IddlMo e requir f ment ’ or ma y se ek to improve their abilities through 
additional experience. . ® 
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Chart I 

Undergraduate Program for Students 
Preparing to Teach Vocational Agriculture 
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Chart 2 

Undergraduate Areas of Specialization 
Areas of specialization may be developed within many of the areas listed. 
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3 ’ C onducti ng the U ndergraduate Professional Education Program 
a. Off-Campus Experience 

As indicated in the chart on page 33 , it is recommended that te n 

quarters of the undergraduate training ^gram be conducted on- 

campus .* — Two quarters o f off-campus work are recomme nded In 
these t wo quarters students will be enrolled in the ^rofessi onaT 
.c ourses required for teacher certification in MichiiSTT " 

As indicated earlier, experience of students over many years has 
shown that such courses as educational psychology, sociology and 
others have little meaning for students until they get into an 
environment where they can observe and study the application of 
principles in a school community situation. Offering these courses 
m off-campus situations will enable students and professors to 

make constant application of principles in situations that students 
can observe first hand. 

The program of two quarters for professional education off-campus 
will also give students a longer time to observe and practice 
teaching techniques, observe community practices and institutions, 
develop needed competencies . and become oriented to the role of 
the teacher in the local community. 

The students would be assigned to a school, and for their student 
teaching, would be assigned to an approved supervising teacher. 

For opportunity to study the psychological, sociological and 
community operation, the students should be able to work with 
appropriate school personnel and with leaders outside the school. 

It is recognized that there are problems associated with this 
recommendation. Among these are the feeling that no one faculty 
member is able to teach a '’block" of courses including educational 
psychology, educational sociology, special methods, and to coordin- 
ate student teaching. While this may be true in some cases, there 
is little doubt but that many faculty members are perfectly capable 
and in fact are experienced in teaching in all of these fields in 
on -campus situation. On the other hand, when the idea of the off- 
campus program is accepted, several alternatives will become apparent 



See, Position Paper on Student teaching Programs Developed by Dea ns 
-j md Directors of Michigan Tea cher Education Institutions. MIMEO. 

Lansing, Michigan -Michigan Department of Education, Bureau of Higher 
Education, 1968. 6 
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In addition to the possibility of assigning one faculty member to 
andle the program, a group of faculty members may be assigned to 
work on a "team teaching" basis so that each memb r may present his 
speciality in relation to the school and community situation where 
the students are located, and in terms of the competencies specified 
by the objectives of each student in the group. 

It is obvious that students working in community situations will be 
likely to pursue different avenues for learning the psychological 
and sociological aspects of school -community problems. Their 
work will not be as "uniform" as traditional university course work. 
However, the discussion and reports of students will serve to point 
up essential principles more adequately than is possible when the 
courses are offered in the academic university environment. At 
the same time evaluation by students and faculty will be in terms of 
demonstrated mastery of skills, concepts and understandings of 
individual students. 

A second problem is one of cost. Some students may feel that the 
two-quarters of off-campus work will be more costly than similar 
work on-campus. For students who depend on part-time employment 
while in school this may be true. On the other hand, the costs 
for board and room will probably be less than the costs on-campus. 
When measured in terms of benefit to students there can be little 
question as to value of the recommendation. 

The travel costs for the faculty members is a third item of cost 
to be considered. Students could be located in groups (or clusters) 
where they could be brought together for seminars and class dis- 
cussions in sufficient numbers to justify the salary and travel 
cost of the faculty members. It must also be recognized that 
the cost for faculty members for this program need not be greatly 

different from the present costs of operating the off-campus student 
teaching program. 

b. Upgrading Teachers with Special Certificates 

When teachers with provisional certificates are not available it 
is the practice of the State Board of Education to grant "special 
certificates" to individuals to fill the postions. In the case 
of vocational agriculture teachers, individuals with experience in 
agricultural business and/or farming might be granted a special 
certificate to teach in a specific school. 
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For those who wish to continue in teaching, the teacher education 
stafr at the university has a responsibility to help upgrade these 
individua ls so they may qualify for a provisional certificate. 

This responsibility includes: 

1. evaluation of present level of training 

2. evaluation of experience 

3. developing programs of course work and experience to assist 
in eventual qualification of the individual. 

In some cases this program will include enrollment of 
« the individual in courses (either on-campus or in off- 

campus centers) , coordination of his work in the 
classroom with a fully qualified teacher as a super- 
visor or other arrangement which will lead to 
professional and technical competence. 

A member of the staff in teacher education in agriculture should 
be assigned to work with teachers holding special certificates for 
vocational agriculture, to assist them in developing a program to 
meet the requirements for the provisional certificate in The state. 

As more individuals are recruited from business and industry to teach 
in specialized programs, particularly in area vocational -technical 
schools, the scope of this program will become increasingly important. 

c. Upgrading Community College Teachers 

The need for upgrading teachers of vocational agriculture at the 
community college level is even more acute than for the high school. 

At the present time teachers in the community college are usually 
required to have a Master's Degree. This is commonly in the subject 
matter field. In many cases these teachers have had no professional 
education courses and have no previous teaching experience. 

Vocational teacher educators in agriculture must accept responsibility 
for pr oviding programs to help these teachers grow professionally. 

This will require assignment of personnel to 

1. advise these individuals 

2. to offer appropriate instructional programs (these may be either 
credit or non-credit programs) 

3. to arrange for technical programs in agriculture, science, 
communication and other areas for teachers. It should be noted 
that many of the professional courses or programs to assist in 
upgrading vocational community college teachers will be in 
fields such as guidance, supervision, adult education and others 
outside the vocational agriculture area. The vocational 
agriculture staff will need to work with many other branches of 
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A dministration of Voca tional Teacher Education in the University. 



There are two schools or thought regarding the location of the vocational 

* . - ^ on program. As was indicated on page 12 

in approximately one-half of the institutions in the U. S., the program 

half ad''" ^C 11 ^ Collese of Education and in the remaining one- 
half administration is centered in the College of Agriculture. 



There are many arguments for each administrative organization. It is not 
necessary to enumerate them at this point. The author believes that admin, 
istration of the program is more appropriately in the College of Education 
so long as the unique characteristics of vocational education in 

th^vnlaHn “T be Preserved and so long as teachers capable of meeting 
the vocational needs of their students can be prepared. 



In this connection, it is essential for all prospective teachers to 
develop understanding of the need for cooperation among faculty 
mem ers m the school system. On the other hand, as teacher education 
programs get larger, there is a tendency, to try to achieve this 
cooperative attitude by forcing all students"through the same mold." 
T his tendency needs to be avoided at all costs. Each teacher 



the contri butio n of his own subject matter field t o the 

development of studen ts as well as demonst rate t-h a a MH-„ 

co operate with others in their respective areas so 'th at n,.,, 
also contribute to the development of students. 



Relations with College of Agriculture 



As indicated m the Introduction, the vocational agriculture program 
functions as an arm of the College of Agriculture even though it is 
administered separately, at the federal, the state and at the university 
levels. The college of agriculture is concerned that teachers of 
agriculture be well grounded in the technical and scientific aspects 
of agriculture, and that they be kept up-to-date subject matter 
wise The university, particularly the College of Agriculture, 
simply cannot afford to have its graduates, who are teachers of 
agriculture, out-of-date in terms of recommended practices and 
scientifically based procedures. 
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This leads to the recommendation that training oi' teachers of 
vocational agriculture and extension work- rs be vnrdinated to the 
point that training programs become very nearly identical in terms 
of overall outline and procedures. However this in no way 
implies a common mold since the proposed program provides for a 
great deal of flexibility. For example, the students who choose 
to prepare for cooperative extension work, would follow the, 
same program as those preparing for teaching vocational agriculture 
except that the extension student might be placed in a county 
extension office for the work corresponding to student teaching.* 
However, he would be expected to participate in the same seminars 
and classes as the ^cational agriculture teacher trainees. (See 
chart', page 33) 

Other alternatives which have been suggested include: (1) Provide 
the same experience and degree for both prospective teachers and 
extension workers ( 2 ) Broaden the experiences for prospective 
extension workers and grant a degree in community service (3) 
Provide the student teaching experience in adult education for the 
prospective extension workers. 

For students who are to become teachers of vocational agriculture, 
the coordinator for training of extension personnel and teachers 
of vocational agriculture would provide an additional dimension 
in terms of working with another educational agency in local 
communities. The cooperative extension service carries out a 
very extensive educational program in agriculture and related 
occupational fields. One function of the service is to help 
introduce new practices and to transmit research results to 
farming, business and industry. 



While the function of the teacher of agriculture in the public schw 
is somewhat different, it is still important for teachers of 
agriculture and cooperative extension workers to understand their 
respective programs and functions. 



* Placement in a county cooperative extension office for "student 
teaching" would not qualify the student for a teaching certificate. 
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A program such as this, introduced at Michigan State would bring 
into closer relationship the two major professional education groups 
related to agriculture. At the same time, it would encourage a 
closer tie of the local school to important segments of the 
community, in both the rural and in the urban areas of the state. 

The school would assume a more dynamic role in society than is 
currently the case. 

It would assist extension personnel with their teaching program by 
stressing methods of teaching and encouraging comprehensive 
evaluation procedures. 

Many times it is difficult to offer courses designed for specific 
groups in an institution such as Michigan State University, For 
example, in the case of training teachers of vocational agriculture 
it becomes difficult to offer either an education class or a technical 
agriculture class that specifically meets the needs of vocational 
agriculture students. Combining the training programs of extension 
and vocational agriculture students would provide sufficient numbers 
so that some courses could be designed specifically for these students. 
At the same timffly when large lecture sections must be organized, 
with a break down to discussion groups, the combination of extension 
and vocational agriculture students would justify a specialized 
discussion group section. 

b. In the College of Agriculture 

We have indicated above a preference that administration of the 
training of teachers of vocational agriculture be in the College 
of Education. However, if a decision is made in the future, to 
transfer this function to the College of Agriculture, the teacher 
education staff in vocational agriculture would need to immediately 
develop a cooperative relationship with the College of Education 
for helping to develop concepts of a unity of educational program, 
so that teachers coming out of the College of Agriculture and those 
from the College of Education would have some common understandings 
rather than being complete separatists. These common understandings 
would include appropriate concepts related to guidance, curriculum, 
philosophy of education, supervision and others. 

On the other hand, administration in the College of Agriculture would 
encourage closer cooperation between those in vocational agriculture, 
both teachers and teacher educators, and Cooperative Extension and 
Agricultural Experiment station personnel. Preparation of instructional 
materials dealing with technical agriculture would be facilitated. 
Instructional materials dealing with suggestions on "how to teach" 
might be curtailed. 
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5 • Staffing the Undergraduate Program 

Staffing for the undergraduate program ir vocational agriculture as 
described above would need to be adjusted to number of enrollees In 
the quarters when students are placedin local communities and enrolled 
in education courses such as educational psychology, methods, student 
teaching and school and community, the requirement for staff time might 
r . ' high dema nds might be supplemented by specialists who wou ld 

a s si st_ ? — (muc h as in a team 1 aching situation) with such areas as 
gooperation between various voc a tional programs, the role of the teacher 
-- guidance, coor d ination of occupational experience and the like. 

T he student teaching aspects of undergraduate teacher education programs 
r equires a staf f, both from the university and supervising rgarWc 
—■ able and willing to provide t he student with experiences in the use 
oj up to date and acc e ptable method. During the 1970's, SO' s, and 90 's 

ara li] f el y include, at the high school, area school and community 
college levels, several types of individualized and small group instruction 
coupled with some large group lecture sections; team teaching, to assist 
in bridging gaps between- present subject matter areas; programmed 
learning in some areas of vocational training; use of community resources 
for occupational experience, and many others. The purpose of these 
methods and materials is primarily to enable each student to pursue 
his own interests and objectives, under the guidance of the teacher, 
and to avoid forcing all students through an inflexible program. This 
means that the student teaching program must be carefully controlled 
so that this aim can be achieved. To achieve these goals, and other 
i nnovations as they de v elop, the vocational education staff in agri- 
culture will need t o develop a more definite arrangement with the 
sc hools in which teachers a r e given experience, so that the supervisi ng 
teachers can be kept abrea s t of new developments in teaching methods. 
E £ . ft ct: i-ces t and mater i als and so they can incorporate these i n their 
programs of instruction. ~ " 

6. Training for different levels of teaching (differentiated staffing) 
a. Para-professional staff. 

Much is being written today--1969-1970-- about differentiated 
staffing. The basic concept of differentiated staffing can be 
adapted to vocational education in agriculture ; (1) where area 

vocational schools are established, (2) where intermediate school 
districts perform services for a number of schools in the area, 

(3) where close cooperation exists between high schools and 
community colleges in the area, (4) where there are multiple 
teacher departments. 
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In each of these situations it is possible to develop a differentiated 
staffing arrangement in which para-professionals, (non-certificated 
personnel) may be employed for some kinds uf assignments, and various 
levels of certificated professional personnel assume appropriate roles 
in teaching. 

Para-professional staff may be employed for many time consuming tasks 
such as maintenance of equip:, nt in shops, laboratories and land lab- 
oratories; keeping records of students including placement, occupational 
training programs and other clerical and secretarial duties; and the 
preparation of audio and visual aids under the direction of the 
professional staff who are familiar with their use in the classroom. 

The para-professional may be trained in a two year post high school 
program which might be offered at a community college or vocational 
technical institute or in the agricultural technology institute 
at Michigan State University. 

b. The professional staff 

It is generally assumed that differentiated staffing implies 
different levels of training, Although this is not necessarily 
the case, the duties and responsibilities normally assume 
different levels of training. (See page 44 ). For vocational 
agriculture, an example to indicate different levels might include, 

( 1 ) a teacher aide (para>-professional , see above) responsible for 
the general maintenance of a school shop or a land laboratory. He 
would be expected to maintain equipment and supplies, supervise 
the operation of the facility and keep it in condition for 
satisfactory teaching. He would be expected to assist students 
with their activities based on the assignments given by the master 
teacher or the teacher assistants. 

(2) A teacher assistant would be expected to plan the lessons and 
teach the classes to help students reach specific objectives. He 
would plan the student activities to help the students achieve 
their objectives.* 



* For more extensive discussion of differentiated staffing refer to 
(!) The people who serve education, and (2) Staff differentation and 
the preparation of education personnel i n ' 'Teacher I nnova t i on - -I s s ue s 
and Innovation." listed in the bibliography. 
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(3) A master teacher would work with the assistant teachers to 

develop an over-all plan for the course or the unit of instruction. 
He might teach in large group situations as well as work 
specifically with individual studo its on problems or on special 
projects they undertake. 

It is evident that training teachers of vocational agriculture for 
differentiated teaching requirevS modification of present practice. 

Teacher aides (para-professionals) responsible for shops, greenhouses 
or land laboratories, need technician level training. They will need 
to be able to work with students in learning situations and to prepare 
their materials to create the best possible learning environment. 



Assistant teachers will perform at a level above that of the technician. 
They may demonstrate scientific ^phenomena in the laboratory, shop or 
classroom, and assist students in making applications in occupational 
situations. These teachers must be skillful in terms of educational 
techniques. They must be able to use methods that will arouse 
enthusiasm in students and that will stimulate students to satisfy 
curiosity through further investigation. 

The Master teacher will be one who is the expert in his field of work. 

He is not only well informed and highly skilled in the occupational 
field in which he is teaching, but he is also a "master" in terms of 
teaching techniques. 

Since individuals vary in their aspirations as well as in their abil- 
ities it is not possible to establish "hard and fast" criteria for 
training of the three groups described above. It is the opinion 
of the author that the teacher aide should be trained in a post- 
high school technician level program designed for the purpose. The 
teacher assistant should have a Bachelors or a Master's Degree in 
Vocational Agriculture Education with a minor in a field of agriculture 
or related area (such as economics, entomology, etc.) The Master 
teacher should have a Specialist Degree in agricultural education or 
in vocational education with a teaching certificate in vocational 
agriculture and with a strong background of training and experience 
in the agricultural area in which he is specializing. 

It should be emphasized that the above description of assistant 
teachers and master teachers assumes that individuals in each 
catagory are certified teachers, capable of conducting an instructional 
program with individuals or with groups of students. 



